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| its temperature is high or low, ‘or 

ON THE INDICATIONS oF THE 88 it is dry and contracted, or re- 

By Dr. a volume 0 sen 


In the Medical and Surgical Re- 
“porter, Dr. Burne, of Spring Gar- 
dens, ‘has ‘published some physiolo- 
gical observations on the motions 
and structure Of the heart, which 
had been read at the Physical So- 
ciety of Guy’s Hospital, three years 
ago, and now sent forth on account 
the discussions which are afloat 
Tespecting the motions and sounds 
of the heart. We apprehend that 
these discussions have led to no 
conclusive result, much less to any 
useful 
pass over lologic ion 
of this paper give our 
the practical part with which the 
communication winds up. 


Indications of the Pulse. 
__ The character of the pulse 
depends on three circumstances, 
namely, the volume of blood sent 
forth by the left ventricle at each 
contraction of the heart ; the force 
with which that blood is propelled ; 
‘and the de of tonicity of the 
‘artery. These causes, together 
‘with the frequency of the heart’s 
action, give rise to all the varieties 
of the pulse. The character of 
the pulse is, moreover, modified by 
the state of the skin, according as 
32 


by the ventricle at ee 
is necessarily regu y many 
circumstances : as by the supply of 
blood which that ventricle receives, 
and by the area of the mouth of the 
aorta, &c. The supply of blood 
may be abundant, from a general 
fulness of the system, and activity 
of the circulation ; or scanty, from 
an opposite state of things; * The 
supply may also be deficient, 
a diseased condition of the lungs 
opposing the transmission of blood 
from the right to the left side of the 
heart, or from a narrowing of the 
auriculo-ventricular opening. 

area of the mouth of the aorta may 
be diminished by disease of its 
valves, or increased by dilatation. 
All these different circumstances 
influence the character of the pulse, 
and the pulse, therefore, becomes 


‘an indicative sign. 


‘pulse is small and w 


Notwithstanding the pulse is 
mainly produced by the action of 
the heart, it does not always cor- 
respond with that action. The 
action of the heart will sometimes 
be impetuous and strong, while the 
as Ina 
narrowing of the orifice of the mi- 
tral valve from cartilaginous or os- 
seous deposit. 


“The various characters of the 
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pow may be represented by the 
ollowing designations. 

stron weak, hard, soft, wiry, | 
sharp, Harsh, grating, vi- 


full; 

— open, contracted, tight ; or ra- 
ent; accelerated, 

or. it be quick, free;, equal, 


unequal regular, irregular 
flutter- 


sh ‘of. these terms esignates 
some notable peculiarity of t semnee 
and’as they.are’ numerous, and as 
most, of them, cannot be 
except by: the sensation producec 
‘in the, it, follows. that the ac- 
curacy measurement ; must 
depend-on. the skill of individuals, 
and. hence.,the difficulty of) an _ac- 
quaintance with the, science of the 
ulse. But although, the. task is 
cult, ..it. may: be,, accomplished 
igence },and., . perseverance. 
‘The ready, of the 
requires the ear. to..be educated 3 
the .touch is 
necessary. to.a judgment, af 
time 
time ean be, ofitably spent, in 
acquiring a, of. mediate 
ausoultation, much more may it be 
; because the pulse As 
= of, most. prominent signs in 
disease; and.one.of the most certain 
indications in the treatment. . 
-outethe- assistance of the pulsey we 
or, 
eaply 


our 


c the v blood, and the 


artery ; and as s ‘causes always 


or as, both are. affected: si 
 -multangously,; and. it is: this 
the e .cullarity. of pulse, 
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operate, it follows that every given 


It may be must have severalcharacters. 


hdg,}ithe same pulse may be 
strong, full, and firm ; the ag 
the heart 3 ul- 


the firmness from the tonicity of the 


terms already speci 
some heart, recited 


‘the volume of blood, some to the 


artery, and some to ee causes 

combined. 
“Those Which’ depend the 

heart, are strong, weak, sharp, jar- 


ring, rapid, frequent or uccelerated, 
ar, irregular, 
hich, dep the 
volume of are ft 
Those’ which depend: upon. the 
artery ,, are contracted, tight, ae 
pen harsh,, ating. 
hich end. upon. the 
above. causes are 
soft, wiry, vibrating, falling back, 
ny, Whe pulse, in health, heats about 
72 strokes the minute,. or. 
in the course da n 
being rather more ee 72 in the 
evening less . than ,before 
Tising int Morning, Its “natural 
- character,.is equal, regular, soft, 
| of. moderate strength and 


the. ‘deviations, from ‘health, 
pulse varies character ac- 
cording as the nervous or 
rous. systems. are prominenily , af 


di 


rence which gives rise, to that pe- 


_lmeet.with frequ after . 
“shock of an‘acci cit 0 or operation, 
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and which.is. known by the term 
irritable pulse, or pulse of trritation, 
This pulse derives its ,, peculiarity 
from the excitement of the ner- 
vous, system; and. its character 
may; described as follows: it 
is frequent, the stroke is. quick, 
short, rather sharp, but not strong, 
the impression on the finger being 
rather smart but not lasting. . Its 
volume may be small or otherwise, 
but is never full... 
.. There are many. diseases, and 
conditions .of, the body. which are 
accompanied by a particular kind 
of pulse, and in some of which the 
peculiar pulse is in part diagnostic. 


As, for example, . the accom: 


nying pneumonia, pleurisy, apo- 
and. depression of. the skull 
fom fracture ;; concussion of ,the 
brain, adhesion. of, the, pericardium, 
valvular disease .of, the heart, and 
that succeeding sudden hemorrhage, 
and, therefore called the aes 
gic pulse... This last is of so much 
importance, as to deserve our best 
‘attention ; for. the efforts ,of the 
heart /to ‘keep: uP the circulation, 
after sudden, and copious hemor- 


rhage, give a, character to the pulse _puls 


which: to be regarded as in- 
dicative of increased power, and so 
to lead to error in practice...» 
‘The hemorrhagic pulse is fre- 
quent and open, .and the stroke is 
quick and rather smart, but. short 
and falling back, and leaves but a 
i impression on the finger. 
This open character, is, sometimes 
mistaken. for a full: pulse, and the 
quick and rather smart stroke con- 
ued, into. strength, which, may 
practitioner to. abstract 
blood, while the, symptoms. are. al- 
ready produced by the loss of blood: 
but the. alight impression upon, the 
nger, and the sensation af falling 
back ) after, every .. stroke, will at 
On¢ge determine that there 4s a de- 


of strength and volume: of 
lood 


The pulse of an intense, pneumo- 
nia, is the best example which can 
be furnished of a full pulse, the very 
nature of the disease causing, 
the early, stage, avery abundant 
supply of blood. to, the Jeft vensri- 


Pleurisy offers an example oft 2 
firm pulse ; so, also do 
of concussion, of the brain, during 
the succeeding inflammatory stage. 
. The adhesion, of the pericardium 
is attended with so peculiar a pulse, 
as to be a diagnostic: sign. It is 
generally said that there are no 
signs by which the adhesion of the 


- pericardium can.be detected ; and 


this is true to a certain extent. It 
is true, for instance, where the ad- 
hesion is by the ‘medium of ‘a rare 
and loose cellulac tissue which, al 
lows the free. motion. of the heart’; 
then there are no signs,; b@eay 
the action-of this organ .is.not inter- 
fered with ; but.where the adhesion 
is firm and close, it so impedes, the 
action of the heart, as to give a. 
cided character to the pulse. . The 
e, under these circumstanc: 
is frequent the. stroke is, unplea- 
santly sharp ; is quick and) str 
more or Jess, and more or less full. 
In ascertaining the nature of the 
pulse, we must-be circumspect, and 


take care that we are not led into — 


error by any accident or. idiosyn- 
crasy : for instance, any. inflamma- 
tion of the finger, or rheumatism, of 
the, wrist, will affect the: pulse. of 
the affected arm.;..or if arm 


chas been lying out of bed; while 


the other has, been. covered, the 


pulse, in the..two,arms will differ 
exceedingly; or. there be a 


heart, is. usually attended 
with a thick strong artery, and so 
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characters of the pulse which 


I have attempted to draw, will, I 
am afraid, be regarded by some as 
unnecessarily minute ; and they 
may = difficult to become ac- 
quainted with : but they will easily 

made familiar by patience and 
industry ; and the satisfactory, and, 
I may add, practical information, 
which I have gleaned, in proportion 
as I have devoted time and atten- 
tion to the contemplation of the 
characters of the pulse, urge me to 
recommend the study of its indica- 
_ tions, ‘as leading to the acquisition 
of valuable knowledge.” 
had phew II. 


OF MELANOSIS. 

By Joun Crampton, M.D. 
Damtet Browne, aged thirty- 
four, a weaver, was admitted into 
the- Whitworth Chronic Hospital, 
on the 28th June, 1828. He la- 
bored under ascites to a great ex- 
tent, the abdomen being unusually 
prominent, and his disorder was of 
six years standing.’ Fluctuation 


was ‘distinctly but a 
‘part of the distention evidently 


‘arose from solid enlargement of the 
liver: the margin of this viscus 
could be traced extending trans- 
versely into the left hypochondre, 
‘which it filled completely, and 
“downwards to within an inch of the 
“spine of the ilium on both sides, 
_and fully above two inches below 
the umbilicus. Several tumors were 
‘felt on its’ surface, of which the pa- 
tient himself was sensible. He 
‘suffered no pain, excepting the dis- 
tress occasioned by the incum- 
‘brance of the tumid organ, and the 
distention of the abdominal parietes. 
‘Lies on either ‘side, but expresses 
“himself easier when he sits up ; his 
breathing -is laborious, but the tho- 


were only 
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racic organs appear sound, as was 
evinced both by percussion and 
auscultation ; his bowels were con- 
fined, except when relieved by 
medicines ; passes very little urine, 
and that highly colored ; has been 
very intemperate in'grinking spirits 
to excess. 
The case I considered to be one 
of tuberculated liver enlarged to a 
great extent, of long standing, with 
consecutive dropsical effusion, and 
no expectation was entertained as 
to a chance of recovery. Reme- 
dies were, of course, prescribed to 
relieve his bowels and promote the 
secretion of urine, but their effects 


On the 26th July, he was in 
t distress from the enormous 
istention of his abdomen, and he 


earnestly requested relief b 


tapp 

His entreaties were comp ied with, 
the paracentesis was performed, and 
four gallons of fluid were removed, 
with instantaneous relief, and he 
spent the night comfortably ; but 
the following day he complained of 
soreness inside the belly. At this 
time the enlarged liver, with its 
tumors, could be felt still more dis- 
tinctly, in consequence of the ab- 
straction of the fluid. | 

From this period until that of 
his death, which took place a few 
days after, he gradually sunk, the 

ain and soreness in the abdomen 
increasing, unable to derive bil 3 
benefit from the treatment adopted. 
The immediate cause of his death 
appeared to be inflammation of the 


| this, as frequently 


ppens after tapping, commenced 
at the puncture, and spread to a 
considerable extent over that mem- 
brane. | 

His body was examined four 

_External appearances : Const- 
derable evident fluc- 
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tuation in the abdomen ; i 
of the liver can be traced as de- 
scribed in the history of the case. 

Thorax : The pleure were stud- 
ded with black tumors, each about 
the size of a pea: when cut into, 
‘they resembled coagulated blood ; 
the lungs and bronchia were _per- 
fectly sound, and the heart natural. 
| Abdomen : On opening this ca- 
vity, upwards of a gallon of fluid 
was discharged. The surface of 
the contents of the stomach was 
covered with eee flakes of 

h, which a quite re- 
— formed : this adhered every- 
where in bands, and glued the in- 
testines together and to the liver. 
The peritoneum was of a brownish 
color, covered with a false mem- 
brane, which was easily scraped off 
with the knife. The mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach was very vas- 
cular ; that of the intestines did not 
present anything very remarkable ; 

ir serous covering, however, 
was much thickened. 

Nearly two thirds of the abdo- 
minal cavity were occupied by the 
liver: the right lobe extended up 
into the corresponding side of the 
thorax, compressing the lungs on 
that side to half their natural di- 
mensions. This immense viscus 
stretched across and occupied the 
whole . epigastrium, and reached 
fully two inches below the umbili- 
cus, to within an inch of the spine 
of the ilium on both sides. On its 
surface it was thickly studded with 
round black tubercles, varying in 
size from that of a small plumb to 
‘that of a middle-sized apple. When 
cut, these tubercles presented a 
soft pulpy matter, easily broken 
down, and resembling Indian ink in 
color, staining everything which 
came in contact with it. The in- 
terior of the liver was also studded 
with these black tubercles, so that, 
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when cut, the surface resembled a 
slice of plumb pudding. The liver 
weighed nineteen pounds ; its cir- 
cumference was equal to three feet 
eight inches. Transverse diameter 
the under surface, fifteen inches ; 
antero-posterior diameter along ‘the 
horizontal fissure, ten inches ; that 
of the right lobe, twelve and a quar- 
ter inches ; that of the. left.. 
eleven and a halfinches.. 
The spleen was healthy in struc- 
ture, but smaller than natural, ‘ hav- 
ing been compressed by the liver. 
The left kidney contained several 
calculi in separate cysts, some black, 
like coal, others of the uric-acid 
kind: two similar ones were seen 
in the right kidney. These calcu- 
lous concretions were found in the 
tubular portions of the kidney..: 
A drawing has been taken of a 
sliced portion of the liver, and some 
ieces of that altered viscus;have 
heen reserved in spirit. . 
Melanosis is not a common oc- 
currence to those who are in the 
habit of examining bodies, nor is it 
accompanied by any symptoms 
which would seem to form a diag- 
nosis between it and other c 
of structure, which we more fre- 
quently meet with in the lungs, li- 
ver, ‘and other important. organs. 
The older writers have described 
some cases of it; but they con- 
founded this morbid production 
with scirrhus, cancer, or carcinoma, 
and in some instances with the black 
matter found in the healthy lungs of 
elderly people. _ 
The name Melanosis was first 
given it by Laennec, the talented 
author of the ‘‘ Auscultation Medi- 
ate :”’ he described this affection in 
an unpublished paper, which he 
presented to the Ecole de Méde- 
cine in 1806. He afterwards, in 
his book published in 1819, consi- 
dered it a tissu accidentel ; that it 
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was first a solid texture, and after- 
wards became softened ‘and was 
converted into cavities, ‘like other 
tubercular formations ; but that its 
was not by 
sculidr symptoms: This opinion 
Lienine nn has since comes 
ed' by later writers. Breschet gives 
some account ‘of melanosis’in: Ma- 
ag Journal for October 1821; 
re is also one by ‘Drs. Cullen 
and: Carson, in: the first volume of 
the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions. An’ excellent 
scription of -melanosis in different 
organs: is published by Mr. Faw- 
di London,-1826, where he 
exhibits all the varieties of the dis- 
ease. A‘description likewise may 
be found in Mr. Wardrop’s edition 
of Dr. Baillie’s' works; but Andral 
gives ‘@ more complete view of the 
Medicales, and a still later one in 
his Precis ‘d’Anatomie Patholo- 
pee. /Andral objects to its 
‘being as it is 
‘complet wanic, ‘and may ex- 
‘ist : first, in 
es, and these masses either with or 
‘without ‘cysts, ‘derived from the 
cellular texture ; secondly, infiltrat- 
‘éd or: diffused through textures, so 
as to: be’ ‘incorporated witl another 
‘tissue thirdly, spread out into 
‘solid ‘strata or layers; especially on 
‘the serous membranes ; ‘and fourth- 
Rey a liquid state.’ “Examples of 
‘this kind: may be'seen on the mu- 
‘cous membrane of the intestines, 
where they have been observed 


‘eovered with an inky: liquid:secre- 
‘tion ‘after inflammatory affections, 


-and ‘in the cavity of the'abdomen 
‘after chronic peritonitis. Immense 
melanose collections ‘have’ been 
‘found in the abdomiens of ‘horses, 
according to the observations: of 
‘Trousseau, Leblanc, and Dupuy. 

‘In’ point of ‘chemical 
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the composition: of melanose col- 
lections does not differ from’ that 
of the blood : albumeti, fibrin, a 
carbonaceous matter, oxyd of iron, 


any and the usual saline ingredients of 


that fluid, being found in both, ac- 
cording to the experiments of 
Messrs. Thenard,; Clarion, Las 
saigne,' Barruel, and ‘Foy. 
Barruel considers the coloring mat- 
ter of the blood the furnishing. ma- 
‘from whence of 
melanosis proceeds. us far pa- 
thological anatomy, aided by fs 
mistry; leads us as to the nature of 
these extraneous or accidental de- 
velopments ; but'as to the: mode of 
their formation, or the way in which 
this perverted secretion takes place, 
we have little to offer but conjec- 


‘ture.——Dublin Med. Trans.. 
subject inthe Dict. des Sciences 


USE OF THE NITRATE OF SILVER 
OINTMENT IN, CHRONIC CON- 
JUNCTIVAL INFLAMMATION, AND 
~ EN THE EARLY, AND, LATTER 
STAGES OF GONORRHGA. 
By Huen Nenu, Esq. 
Ir was'in October, 1827, that:I 
first-had an opportunity of. seeing 
this ointment introduced ‘to prac- 
tice. Iwas then for some months 
a visiter at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Institution,’ each 
‘day a number of cases were brought 
before:my view, when its beneficial 
effects were-so developed, that my 
attention was drawn towards it‘ in 
‘the strongest manner. 
The ointment, forthe efficacy of 
which I shall vouch, is composed 
of ten grains of nitrate’ of silver, 
finely levigated,;' and ‘a drachm ‘of 
‘simple unguent, well mixed’ toge- 
‘ther. I started when'I heard of its 
‘component parts, and saw Mr. 
Guthrie, the first who used it, fear- 
lessly apply’ it between -the lids 


? 
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The Nitrate of Silver, Ointment... 


and rub over the eyeball... Stull 
nore-astonished was I when, a few 
ios after, the beneficial effects of 
its action upon the diseased surface 
were. developed... From this time 
forward. it.was used in; almost all 
cases chronic conjunctival in- 
flammation, with a success which I 
may call universal. It was used in 
many instances of the purulent oph- 
thalmia of infants, and in each case 
in, which I saw’ it applied, the best 
resulis followed, 
. ‘Between the disease of mucous 
membranes there is a close resem- 
blance, and it was from seeing the 
case. which I shall, now. mention 
that with the pro; 
iety .of adopting a..treatment, 
whiob for nearly four years I have 
followed without; the slightest cause 
for regret. A case presented, itself 
in the-institution, of canjunctival in- 
flammation ; the.accustomed, treat- 
ment afforded | no. relief, and the 
man had for a. considerable 
time ,under the medical oflicer’s 
hands, when it.was discovered. that 
there was discharge 
from the urethra... Mr. Guthrie re- 
commended 


favorable ;;the, running.‘in a few 
days was checked, and the disease 
of the conjunctiva then readily yield- 
ed to, the treatment which it) had 
before rejected. 
very-many, of the European 
climates I have.;had_ 
of trying the -bougie thus, armed, 
and di;can decidedly, pronounce, 
that. in.the primary jstage of gonor, 
rhoga, its introduction .in the 
milder cases, in a few.hours check- 
the complaint. . In ,those that 
were more acute,. it. has paved the 
nay forayrapid cure, 
the, north. of Ireland, 1829, 
a boy:.was brought to me.who hada 


I then. removed portion. of their 


rapidly regaining its, wansparency, 
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nost hideous eversion.of the upper 
lids. of “the sight 


caused by two fungous growths 
from diseased conjunctiva. I. im 
lications of solid 


used a d 
nitrate of silver. These, with steam- 


ing over warm water, were followed 
up until the excrescences had been 
reduced from the size of large beans 
tothe level of the healthy surface 
of the lids... "The ointment I then 
used for a short time, and a disease 
existent for more than a year was 
expelled in seven weeks. 

up the Mediterranean. in 
1828, as surgeon of the steam ship 
Duke of York (now H.M.S. M 
sanger), our firemen were sadly 
annoyed by a sulpburous effluvia 
from coal procured at Savona in 
Italy; and their eyes assumed ‘that 
bleared appearance which may be 
seen in almost every smoky Irish 
hat.» Steaming over warm water; 
and one application of the ointment, 
free’ liver, and former- 
ly prize-fighter; ‘called ‘upon me 
about tem weeks since. , He, had 
been for; some years nearly blind, 
The.shadow of. light, was’ all that - 
was, admitted,. owing; network 
of bloodvessels thrown, across the 
front .of the. eyes, |the,.meshes .of 
which were, soj.closely, interwoven 
that hardly a could gain adnaigr 
sion to the retina... Ijtried,the use 
of the ointment, and although most 
of the vessels of the sclerotical con- 
jenctiva, covtracted and, regained 
their, natural, the 
vessels. of, the ,conjuactiva,of the 
statu; quo, 
I scarified,. but: it‘ was.of,.no avail, 


trunks. with scissors, applying. to 
the bleeding ends of the vessels. the 
aplid nitras argent. now am. ap- 


plying the ointment ; the cornea;is 


; bougie armed. for, about an. inch 

with the ointment... The result was 

| 
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and the patient has vision, which 
for nearly seven years was lost. 
To speak again of gonorrhea. 
I have had many cases of it up to 
twelve months standing, and it is 
seldom that, even at that late stage, 
my friends have to ask for a third 
poke” of the bougie. If the 
trial and its results should prove as 
beneficial in other hands’ as it has 
done in mine, I shall be glad ; for 
this simplicity of treatment in the 
early and latter stages of gonor- 
rhoea will conduce much to the 
alleviation of a most teasing, and, 
to both patient and surgeon, tedious 
disease and irksome attendance. 


IV. 


CASE IN WHICH THE FooD PAss- 
UNDIGESTED THROUGH AN 
OPENING IN THE SIDE. 
Communicated for the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 
By Joun C. Howarp, M.D., Physi- 
cian and Surgeon to the House of 
_Tnadustry at South Boston. 


Mrs. 61, enter- 
ed the Hospital on the 24th of last 
May. She was then suffering and 
very feeble in uence of a 
large tumor in her léft side, which 


| was ascertained to be about an inch 


and a half above the crest of the 
iliam, and a little obliquely for- 
ward toward the umbilicus. The 
tumor proved to be an abscess, and, 
after proper applications, opened 
and discharged most freely. Her 
constitution seemed to fail under 
this great issue, and tonics were 
administered. The discharge con- 
tinued undiminished for the space 
of several weeks, and at length, by 
the application of cerate of stramo- 
nium and opium, healed entirely. 
She left the Hospital and was ap- 
parently cured; but after several 
weeks returned, and on the first of 


August complained of pain in the 
left about and 
a half from the christa of the ilium, 
which was the spot where'the abscess 
had opened and been cured the last 
of June. Upon examination, there 
was severe and evident fluc- 
tuation, with rigors and cold chills 
alternating with heats. poul- 
tices the swelling pointed, broke, and 
discharged large quantities of pu- 
riform matter, and again healed. 
The last of November the patient 
complained of the same trouble ; 
her strength was greatly diminished, 
and after the abscess disc 


- there was an exudation of serous 


fluid from the abovementioned spot, 
and upon examination it was found 
necessary to repeat the same appli- 
cations. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, much moisture was felt by the 
patient on the left side of the ab- 
domen. The former opening of 
the abscess had taken a fistulous 
character, and whatever aliment 
was received by the mouth was 
excreted in the same form and ap- 


and natural in a ; 
the situation of the fistula it was 
supposed to pass into one of the 
small intestines, but from extreme 
weakness of the patient no exami- 
nation could be made. Stimulant 
tonics were administered, and nu- 
tritious — to, 
to support her strength. every- 
chitig passed out of the 
fice, I thought I would endeavor to 
produce adhesion; but believing 
that inflammation would ensue, 


that idea was abandoned. On the 
24th, the patient died from ex- 
haustion, having lived a fortnight 
solely upon injections ; and on the 
25th an examination was made. 


| 
pearance, totally undigested, from 
‘| the fistulous opening. The dejec- 
| tions were less copious and less fre- i 
but natural; urine 
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Post-Mortem Examination. — 
Upon looking into the abdomen 
and following the course of the fis- 
tula, it was found to mg into the 
stomach, instead of intestines 
as ; therefore the 
opening had been the outlet for the 
food. The stomach was found to 
cker and co , organ 
was perforated in the cardiac region, 
almost opposite to the portion where 
the cesophagus enters. The adhe- 
sions from the parietes was most per- 
fect, and the opening from the 
stomach was truly fistulous. There 
was also a firm adhesion of the liver 
to the stomach, for the distance of 
two inches. 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1832. 
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A NEW PREVENTIVE 

Pox. 
Tue credit is certainly due to the 
French physiologists and practition- 
ers, of leaving no subject untried 
which offers itself to the test of ex- 
periment. Among other curious 
notions advanced in their Journals, 
one of the latest is that chlorine is 
capable of rendering the system in- 
susceptible of the contagion of small- 
pox. A Dr. Remy announces this 
discovery to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, which he says was made in 
the following manner. He had oc- 
casion about the same period to vac- 
cinate sixty individuals, in five-sixths 
of whom he found, instead of the re- 
gular vaccine disease, that a pustular 
eruption manifested itself the next 
day, and on the third there existed a 
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pustular scab. As some of these 
patients were subsequently attacked 
with smallpox, he re-vaccinated the 
greater part of them the following 
spring, and in this manner convinced 
himself fully that the first was a false 
vaccination. Of two or three hun- 
dred vaccinations performed: at the 
second period, only two proved spu- 
rious. He now recollected that at 
the time when the first set of vacci- 
nations was performed, he had in 
his pocket a quantity of the chloride 
of lime, and he did not hesitate to 
attribute to this cause his remarkable 
failure. Determined to pursue the 
idea thus furnished him, he in a pe- 
riod of epidemic variola selected 
twelve children susceptible of the 
“contagion, and directed them to be 
washed with a solution of the chlo- 
ride of lime twice a week, at the 
same time giving them one or two 
drops of the chloride of soda. Two 
experienced, at the end of a week, 
an eruption similar to the spurious 
vaccinia, with slight fever; the oth- 
ers were regularly washed for a 
month, and had no disease, although 
associating with variolous patients. 
The experiment was repeated with 
the same success on ten other child- 
ren. Some others were treated in 
the same manner in the commence- 
ment or at the height of the eruption. 
Tn all these the inflammatory symp- 
toms increased in intensity. He 
then had recourse to bloodletting, 
which was followed by profuse sweat- 
ing, and the progress of the eruption 
appeared to be arrested. The pus- 
tules remained in the same state as 
at the period of the lotions, and 
dried very slowly. The last expe- © 
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riment was. tried’ upon four indi- 


CHOLERA PROCEEDINGS IN ENG- 
In addition to the effects mentioned 
last week, of the reported cases of 
Cholera at Newcastle, Sir Henry 
Halford, President of the Board of 
Health, has issued the following note 
of advice to families. | 


Advice to families for the prevention 
and cure of this. dreadful malady. 


‘It is important to point out the 
instant measures which may safely 
and beneficially be employed where 
medical aid cannot immediately be 
procured. All means tending to 
restore the circulation and maintain 
the warmth of the body should be 
had recourse to without delay. The, 
patient should always immediately 
be put to bed, wrapped up in hot 
blankets, and warmth should be sus- 
tained by other external applications, 
such as repeated frictions with flan- 
nels and camphorated spirits; poul- 
tices of mustard and linseed (equal 
parts) to the stomach, particularly 
where pain and vomiting exist; si- 
milar poultices to the feet and legs, 
to restore their warmth, . The .re- 
turning heat of the body may be 
promoted by bags containing hot 
sand or bran applied to different 
parts of it! For the same purpose 
of restoring and sustaining the circu- 
lation, white wine whey, with spice, 
hot brandy and water, or sal volatile 
in a dose of a teaspoonful in hot 
water, frequently repeated, or from 
five to twenty drops of some of the 
essential oils, as peppermint, cloves, 
or cajeput, in a wine glass of water, 
may be administered ; with the same 
view, where the stomach will bear it, 
warm broth with spice may be em- 
ployed. In very severe cases, or 
where medical aid jis difficult to be 
obtained, from 20 to 40 drops of 
~ laudanum may be given, in any of 
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the warm drinks: previously recom- 
mended. (Signed) 
Henry Hatrorp, 
President of the Board.” 
“This treatment is within’ the 
means of every family; all that is 
required being that they should pro- 
vide themselves with the following 
simple medicines :—A pint of spirits of 
wine and camphor; 1 or 2 Ibs, mus- 
tard and linseed powder; 2 0z. sal 
volatile; 1 02. essential oil of per- 
permint, cloves, or cajepat—all of 
which may be procured: for a few 


shillings.’ Itis seriously recommend- 


ed that every person should be pre- 
pared with the prescribed réipbtica, 
so that nobody shall have to attribute 
to his want of caution the spread of 
a malady so terrible and overwhelm- 
ing.” 
All these precautions of the public 
authorities in England, appear to us 
to be dictated by a sound judgment, 
and they must receive the: sanction 
of every intelligent observer of man- 
kind. By bringing the subject of 
their danger early before the peo- 
ple, they will be in a measure pre- 
pared to receive the disease among 
them, and to adopt every measure 
of prevention within their’ reach. 
The sudden presence of this disease 
in any town, before the inhabitants 
had been apprised of their danger, 
or lad prepared their minds to meet 
it, could not fail to excite a general 
and fatal panic. By callingtheir at- 
tention early to their exposure, ‘and 
impressing it forcibly on their minds, 
these public measures ‘will, in a great 
degree, prevent such a panic, and 
thus disarm the malady of one of its 
most powerful weapons, = 
We had proceeded with some fur- 
ther remarks on this subject, when 
we received the London Medical 
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Gazette, in which is an editorial ar- 
ticle, containing a view of the sub- 
ject so very like that we had taken, 
that we are induced to offer the arti- 
cle entire. | 
We entered (says that Journal) 
upon the consideration of cholera 
how sonie months ago with a decided 
impression, derived from the opin- 
ions of the Indian writers, that the 
disease was ‘not contagious, and this 
sentiment has been indirectly hinted 
at in various preceding articles. No 
long time elapsed, however, ere we 
began to doubt the accuracy of this 
opinion, and latterly a farther ac- 
a la with the history of the 
isease, and a careful attention to 
its progress, and to the phenomena 
- which it has displayed in Europe, 
have led us to abandon our precon- 
ceived notions, and to yield our con- 
viction in favor of contagion. The 
grounds on whieh this inference has 
been founded, we shall detail in ano- 
ther number; but as we have no ob- 
ject but to discover the truth, and as 
our feelings are not interested on 
either side, so we have given, and 
shall continue to give, all the infor- 
mation which reaches us, ‘whether it 
make for or against the opinions at 
which we have at length arrived ; 
and we earnestly call upon those 
who have adopted opposite views to 
follow our example in this respect,— 
an adjuration which the ex-parte 
statements of certain recent writers 
have called forth, though various cir- 
cumstances lead us to fear that it 
will be unavailing ;—the end in view 
with some, apparently being, not to 
discover which is right, but to main- 
tain their own side, be it right or 
‘wrong. 
- If cholera be contagious, then 
there are obvious means of excluding 
it; we do not say that these will 
prove effectual, but that the nature, 
end, and operation of the precau- 
tionary measures, are apparent. If, 
on the other hand, it be not conta- 
gious, then there is no human con- 
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trivance by which its introduction 
can be prevented, or even impeded. 
Now, admitting that the mode of its 
propagation. may be matter of rea- 
sonable doubt, we would ask, which 
is the more dangerous error —to 
hold that it is not contagious, and it 
turn out in the sequel that it is so, 
or to hold that it is contagious, and 
it prove to be otherwise? There 
cannot be a shadow of doubt with 
regard to anything so palpable. - It 
cannot for a moment be denied, even 
by the staunchest anti-contagionist, 
that the direct tendency of teaching 
the public that a disease is not con- 
tagious, is to make them disregard 
those precautions which they would 
otherwise take against it; and thus, 
if the doctrine of non-contagion be 
erroneous, to multiply an hundred- 
fold the extent of the calamity. Let 
those, then, who ridicule the idea of 
contagion, beware, that the time do 
not come when the victims of their 
rashness shall denounce them as the 
deceivers. that betrayed them into 
danger, and heap coals of fire upon 
their heads, by reminding the public 
of the exertions which they made to 
thwart the authorities in their rea- 
sonable endeavor to repel the invad- 
er, ere yet he had effected a laud- 
ing on our shores. 
To the quarantine now in opera- 
tion we last week adverted, and we 
again recur, as affording the only 
hope which remains of excluding the 
disease from England; and if the 
regulations could be rendered as 
coniplete in practice as they are in 
theory, our hopes would be by no 
‘means faint. But with so extensive a 
coast to act upor, with so many 
temptations, and so many opportu- 
nities afforded by smuggling, of evad- 
ing the sanitary precautions, we fear 
that much reliance is not to be plac- 
ed on their efficiency. While, 
however, a chance of success re- 
mains, it behoves the press to co- 
operate with the government in car- 
rying those measures into effect. 
True, they are injurious to trade, 
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but what of that? the profits of the 
merchant must give place to the 
safety of the public: true, they are 
detrimental to the revenue; but 
surely it were better, if need be, to 
levy a tax upon the purses of liege 
subjects than upon their lives, Be- 
sides, the period of doubt cannot last 
long. If the disease come, why then 
farewell to farther quarantine, at 
least by sea: if it be kept out, then 
the measureless benefit of its exclu- 
sion will reconcile the most preju- 
diced and discontented to the tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

Regarding the progressive ap- 
proach of cholera to the west of Eu- 
rope as rendering it extremely pro- 
bable that this country will be sub- 
jected to its visitation, we are grati- 
fied to find that the inhabitants are 
preparing themselves in earnest for 
its reception. Local Boards and 
Committees are everywhere being 
formed ; the work of precaution is in 
progress, and a general purification 
has begun. That it is so, is to be 
attributed to the recent manifesto is- 
sued by the Board of Health, and 
circulated by the government in 
every town and village throughout 
the land. Oh, for the consistency 
of certain among our contempora- 
ries, who doubtless, if their modesty 
permitted, could easily tell us in 
whose hands the care of the public 
safety might have been much better 
placed than where it is! First they 
raised a cry against the Board of 
Health, because they did too little, 
and in this perhaps there was some 
show of justice; now the complaint 
is, that they have done too much. 
Their first directions were too gene- 
ral, their last are too particular ; their 
first announcement was not suffi- 
ciently impressive to arrest attention, 
their last is calculated “ to fright the 
isle from its propriety.” True, the 
document circulated by the Privy 
Council is of a nature to excite 

m; but was it not high time that 
the people should be roused to a 
sense their danger? Would it 
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have been kinder and more benevo- 
lent to have let_them sit with their 
hands before them till the enemy 
was upon them, rather than warn 
them to be prepared that they might 
repel the aggressor? Would these 
whining deprecators of the measures 
demanded by common prudence— 
would they have us, like the ostrich 
of the desert, run our heads into 
the bush, and shut our eyes against 
the pursuer till we become his prey 2 

In such a case as this, and with a 
people wrapt up in the busy pursuits 
of life, an appeal to their fears was 
the only method by which they could 
be roused from their habitual indiffe- 
rence; and we rejoice to find that it 
has not been made in vain. The 
tone of mild precaution was disre- 
garded; but the more vivid picture | 
of approaching danger has arrested 
attention, and the whole coast is on 
the gui vive. It is true, that more 
of apprehension mixes in the exer- 
tions at present making than may 
possibly be warranted; but those 
who have paid any attention to the 
workings of the public mind, must 
have observed how soon it becomes 
habituated to existing circumstances, 
and resumes its composure under 
events which at first were viewed 
with dread. It is incomparably bet- 
ter that the people should look the 
evil in the face—the worst of the 
panic will be over before the disease 
actually comes, and its presence will 
not create an hundredth part of the 
consternation it would otherwise have 
done. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we 
earnestly call upon our readers to 
co-operate, to the utmost of their 
power, with the local authorities in 
carrying into effect the recommen- 
dations published by order of the 
Privy Council. It is very true that 
some of the suggestions for the iso- 
lation of the sick appear to us of 
doubtful expediency ; but all the pre- 
liminary measures have our fullest 
concurrence, and the more com- 


pletely they are carried into effect, 
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the less hazard there is of the ulteri- 
or precautions ever being required. 
Every man may do something to- 
wards improving ventilation, enjoin- 
ing cleanliness, and urging the bene- 
fits of temperance. A desire to 
avoid susceptibility of the disease is 
one of the strongest motives by 
which to influence men’s minds; al- 
ready, indeed, has this salutary priu- 
ciple begun the work of reformation; 
and it is engendering habits of regu- 
larity, which the unaided precepts 
of prudence or morality have never 
succeeded in effecting. In France 
they have too much sense to keep 
the people in ignorance, lest they 
should be frightened ; and it is or- 
dered, that every house in Paris be 
visited by persous competent to 
judge of its condition as to ventila- 
tion, sewers, and other circumstances 
of a similar nature, so that not a fa- 
mily in that great metropolis but 
have the probable approach of the 
disease forced upon their attention ; 
and we anticipate as the result, that 
all which human sagacity can devise 
will be put in operation to prepare 
for its reception. Why should it not 
be the same with us?—why are not 
the civil authorities enjoined to en- 
force the necessary precautions? Let 
us be prepared, if the disease should 
unhappily reach us, to meet the 
emergency with calm and well-di- 
rected efforts; and above all, let us 
not be betrayed into a false security 
by those who make light of a disease 
in which they have no experience. 
Those who talk the boldest while 
the enemy is not within sight, are 
generally the first to play the craven 
when he comes, Are they who ex-. 
claim that the alarm is false, aware 
that it is ascertained that not fewer 
than a hundred thousand persons 
have been cut off in Hungary, and 
eighty thousand in Galatia, where 
the principles of non-contagion have 

revailed, and where the people 
we waited for the disease in pas- 
sive inactivity? Should the confi- 
dent predictions with which the 


press has been teeming, that the 
disease will either not come, or come 
robbed of its terrors, prove falla- 
cious, we should then have to encoun- 
ter the most fearfol of all calamities 
in such a case—that of a sudden and 
general panic, by which the energies 
of the public mind would be paralyz- 
ed at the very moment when cool- 
ness and self-possession would be 
most required.” 


Since the above was put to press 
London papers have been received 
up to Nov. 16th. They confirm the 
intelligence of the existence of the 
cholera at Sunderland ; and the par- 
ticulars of one case are detailed, 
which leave no doubt of the nature 
of the disease. From four to six 
cases a day occurred at Sunderland, 
and government had forbidden all 
vessels to enter or leave the port. 

A letter from Sunderland, dated 
on the 9th of November, states, that 
‘‘matters have been considerably 
exaggerated ;” and adds, that there 
have been in all but thirty cases, of 
which eighteen had proved fatal. 

The particulars stated in the 
newspapers respecting the mode in 
which this disease was introduced 
into England, have so important a 
bearing on the much-agitated ques- 
tion of its contagious character, that 
they will doubtless be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by some medical authori- 
ty, and the true state of the case 
made known to the profession. We 
shall be the first to announcc the re- 
sult of such inquiry to our readers. 

In consequence of the existence 
of this disease in England, the French 
Board of Health had ordered the 
port of Calais and others to be clos- 
ed against all trading vessels coming 
from Scotland or the north of Eng- 
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land as far as Yarniouth, and the Lon- 
don and Dover Packets were also 
required to produce a: bill of health 
from the magistrates or the French 
consul at the port ‘whence they ae. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE. 

The Gymnasia.—Tue Gymnasia, 
or schools for. physical education 
among the Greeks, likewise deserve 
mention ina history of medicine. 
These not only exercised a great 
influence on the general character of 
the nation, but also constituted a 
field for the exercise of popular 
medicine. The philosophers deli- 
vered lectures in these schools, and 
imparted information freely to. all 
who consulted them. There was 
also a body of persons immediately 
connected with the gymnasia, who 
from this circumstance acquired con- 
siderable skill in the practice of 
medicine. . These were the direct- 
ors, called gymnasiarchs, who regulat- 
ed. the regimen of young persons edu- 
cated in the gymnasia; the gymnasts, 
or sub-directors, who treated the 
diseases which were presented ; and 
the attendants on the baths, the alip- 
tz, who performed bleeding, gave 
lavements, and dressed wounds, ul- 
cers, and fractures. 

Among the gymnasiarchs, one of 
dhe most celebrated was Herodicus, 
who lived at Athens a short time 
previous. to the Peloponnesian war. 
He united in himself the three cha- 
racters of sophist, gymnasiarch, and 
physician; and.was equally eminent 
in all. His own health being feeble, 
-be.had recourse to gymnastic .exer- 
cises for its, restoration, ; and,-having 


for a real Curete. 
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perfectly succeeded, communicated 
his method to others. He carried 
his recommendation of exercise to 
an immoderate length, and some of 
his directions were absolutely extra- 
vagant. He recommended, for in- 
stance, to his patients, to run over 
the hundred and eighty furlongs 
which separate Athens from Megara, 
and to return immediately on reach- 
ing the walls of the latter city. These 
violent efforts, and the severe fric- 
tions to which he subjected them, 
were often attended with serious 
consequences, and, according to Pla- 
to, sometimes proved fatal. 

‘At the period ofthe Peloponnesian 
war, the sciences were undervalued 
in many of the states of Greece, and 
medicine shared this ‘neglect with 
the rest. The Lacedemonians des- 
pised the arts, and even banished 
those who practised them, lest they 
should corrupt the stern and austere 
character of the people. When they 
had any occasion for medical assist- 
ance, they applied to the theurgic 
practitioners of the neighboring coun- 
tries, who endeavored to remove the 
evil by incantations and charms. 
Many of the Grecian nations enter- 
tained the idea that the descendants 
of the ancient Curetes possessed 
supernatural powers, in virtue of 
which they were enabled to cure 
every variety of disease. Thus about 


‘the forty-sixth Olympiad, the Athe- 


nians being tormented by a plague, 
sent to Gnossus, in the island of 
Crete, for Epamenides, who passed 
The most re- 
markable incident recorded of this 


individual, ‘was a long sleep, which, 


according, to some, lasted more than 
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fifly years. ‘Some authors ‘explain 
this story by supposing that ‘he em- 
ployed the time in visiting foreign 
coantries, and that. in the course of 
his travels he made himself acquaint- 
éd with the virtues of plants. The 
fable however appears to have been 
propagated by himself, and believed 
by his cotemporaries. 

He employed.charms to stop the 
plague at Athens, and also had re- 
course to the following expedient. 
Having driven from the Areopagus 
some black and some white sheep, 
he left them to follow their own im- 
pulse; and when they ‘stopped he 
sacrificed them on the spot. This 
sacrifice ‘suspended the progress of 
the epidemic. The Athenians, in 
testimony of their gratitude, offered 
him a talent; ,but he refused it, and 


consented.only. to. accept a branch. 


of olive sacred to Minerva. He 
afterwards taught Solon legislation 
and. magic. At his departure, . the 
Athenians erected to him a statue. 
The Spartans, also sent. for Epa- 
menides on a similar occasion ; but 
as he predicted to them only misfor- 
tune, they in revenge condemned 


him to death. Repenting, however, | 


of this sacrilege, they constructed 
for him a splendid mausoleum. He 
‘left several works; among them a 
genealogy of the gods, and a treatise 
on oracles, 


SINGULAR EFFECT OF THE USE 
‘OF TARTAR EMETIC. 
A FACT is mentioned, in the account 
of a late meeting of the Anatomical 
Society: of Paris, singular enough to 
deserve notice. In two persons, who 
had ‘been treated ‘with ‘tartar-eme- 
in'large doses, there were found 
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in the alimentary canal pustules simi- 
lar to thuse which the vintment pro- 
duces upou the skin. They ocecu- 
pied a large extent of surface, but 
there was found no other symptom 
of inflammation. The stomach was 
healthy. wir 


“An old lady who has had seve- 
rul children advised to it.”—A fe- 
male, twenty-four years of age, was 
liable to dyspeptic symptoms and ob- 
Stinate constipation, on account of 
which she had been for a few days 
under the care of the relater, and 
with considerable advantage. One 
day the patient’s mother proposed 
that a tobacco clyster should be ad- 
ministered, which Dr. Grahl peremp- 
torily prohibited. Nevertheless, on 
the following day she tuok the ad- 
vice of a female quack of ler ac- 
quaintance, who recommended a 
clyster made with an ounce or an 
ounce and a half of tobacco, boiled 
for fifieen minutes in a sufficient 
quantity of water. In two minutes 


after it was administered, the patient 


was seized with vomiting, violent 
convulsions, and. stertorous breath- 
ing, which gradually became weaker 
and weaker till she died, three quar- 
ters of an hour after the clyster was 
administered. 


Larrey’s Method of treating 
Compound Fractures.—Barou .Lar- 
rey treats compound fractures of the 
leg in the following mauner, and, as 
he states, with very successful re- 
sults; although, from its not being 
more generally adopted, it may ‘be 
inferred that the practice .is not. so 
successful in the hands of others. A 
junk is made with a piece of strong 
linen, and of pieces of straw bound 
firmly together, as in the London 
hospitals; on this are placed: trans- 
versely three broad pieces of ban- 
dage ; the limb is then placed on the 


_juok, the foot resting.on the heel; 


the Baron ‘then covers the -wound 
‘with ‘a piece ‘of :rag, with holes 
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init, (linge perfuré,) to allow the 


escape of any matter, which is ab- 
sorbed by a quantity of charpie 
placed over the rag. A compress, 
wetted with a lotion composed of 
the white of three eggs, oi. campho- 
rated spirit, and oij. lotionis plumbi, 
is then put over the whole; the 
transverse bandage, wetted with the 
lotion, is bound firmly round the 
limb, the straw splints are approxi- 
mated and tied with tape, as in a 
common juok. The limb is then left 
to itself, and the aj paratus never re- 
inoved or opened, ou any account, 
till the expiration of sixty days, 
when the cure will be found to be 
effected. | 


Protection against Cholera,—It 
is to be hoped the guardians of pub- 
lic health on this side the Atlantic 


- will be awake to the importance of 


some measures of protection against 
the cholera now in England, which 
shall embrace the whole line of our 


extensive sea coast. It is a matter 
not only for local boards of health, 
but for the Congress of the United 
States, to legislate on; and we are 
happy to find that an example has 
been set, by a sister city, worthy of 
eneral imitation, The Board of 

ealth of New York has unanimous- 
ly adopted a memorial to be sent to 
Congress, recommending the Go- 
vernment to send experienced per- 
sons to England to collect informa- 
tion on the subject of this epidemic, 
and that, in the mean time, general 
laws should be passed to protect our 
citizens from its approach to this 
country. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 30, 46. Males, 21—Fe- 
males, 25. Stillborn, 3. 

Of dropsy on the brain, 2—influenza, 5— 
lung fever, 7—scirrhous breast, 1— 1 
—consumption, 4—abscess in the side, 1— 
croup, 2—drowned, I—typhous fever, 1— 
hooping cough, 5—smallpox, 1—pleurisy, 1— 
infantile, 1—scarlet fever, 3—inflammation on 
the lungs, 1—old age, 2—throat distemper, 2 
—burn, 1—intemperance, 1—unknown, 8. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL OF MAINE. 
‘Tur MEDICAL LECTURES at BOWDOIN COLLEGE will commence on MorpDay, 


the twentieth day of February, 1832. 


Theory and Practice of Physic, by Jonn DELAMATER, M.D. 


Anatomy and Surgery, by Reusen D. MusseEy, M.D., 


Obstetrics, by JamES McKEEN, M.D. 


at Dartmouth College. 


Chemistry and Materia Medica, by Parker CLEAVELAND, M.D. 

The ANATOMICAL CABINET is extensive, and constantly increasing. 

The Lipraky, already one of the most valuable medical libraries in the United States, is 
every year enriched by New Works, both foreign and domestic. 

Every person, becoming a member of this Institution, is required to present satisfactory 


evidence that he 


a good moral character. 


The amount of fees for admission to all the Lectures, is $ 50. Graduating fee, including di- 
ploma, $10. There is no Matriculating nor Library fee. ‘The Lectures continue 3 months. 
Degrees are conferred at the close of the Lecture Term in May, and at the following Com- 


mencement of the College in September. 


Boarding may be obtained in the Commons Hall at a very reaso 


Brunswick, October 29, 1881. 
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TREATISE ON PUERPERAL PERITONITIS. By A.C. Baupetocgve, M.D. 


H.H., to which was awarded the prize by the Ro 


Society of Medicine of Bordeaux. 


Translated from the French by G. S. BEDForD, M.D. Just received by CARTER & 
Dec. 10. 
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